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allows foreign matter to filter through and 
become a fixture in the mattress. Re-covering 
such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift which 


The Victory Liberty Loan | — does pie with part of the trouble. 
at is needed is an antiseptic, washabl 
is before the country | ° rag 
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ranklin Simon 8 Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 
Announce the opening of a 
ORIGINAL MODELS AND ADAPTATIONS - 
CREATED BY OUR OWN DESIGNERS AND 
EXECUTED EXCLUSIVELY IN THE PRIVACY OF 
OUR OWN WORKROOMS—READY, OR TO ORDER 
 iprcasan the French Gown Shop is an innovation as a shop, there is nothing new in the fact that I 
many of our finest models in Gowns have always been created by our own designers and exe- 
cuted in our own Fifth Avenue workrooms. So the demand for our own creations requires a special F 
shop to exploit and display them. I 
And you will also have the satisfaction of knowing that the gown you choose is exclusively Franklin 2 
Simon workmanship, from creation to completion, with all that it implies of originality and success- 
ful accomplishment. 
THE FRENCH GOWN SHOP WILL ALSO EXHIBIT OUR 4 
' FREQUENT IMPORTATIONS OF ORIGINAL PARIS MODELS 
' a 
‘ FRENCH GOWN SHOP—Third Floor . 
| i atetenile - , sadeieaiainaiiae - 
| Real Mattress Cleanliness | || 
| ED ticking is a_ sieve-like fabric, which | 


Excelsior: maress Protector 


The war bill id i ll. 
The war bills must be paid in full which really solves this vexing problem. 


| 
| 
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During the period of the drive the 
National City Company, through local 
committees, again gives to the Govern- 
ment the services of a large part of its 
bond distributing organization. 
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| We urge the purchase of the world’s 
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| Premier Security the Victory Liberty It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
| 





Loan. of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
ding — wash easily —dry light and fluffy as new. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 


Look for the trademark sewed on every Pad 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: 514 Fifth Avenue at 43rd Street, New York | 





OFFICES IN 47 CITIES. Consult the telephone directory 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 15 LAIGHT STREET ree NEW YORK CITY 
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Do not fail to read the Aims of 


the 


League of 
Women Voters 

told in this issue of 
THE | 
WOMAN 
CITIZEN 


Each week sees new developments 
in the program of this organization | 








of the first importance in the 
political Jife of women. 


Read each issue to keep posted. 
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GH. Altman & Cu. 


Marvex Gloves, Betalph Silk Hosiery 
and Balta Shoes 


all of which are essentials of the fashionable costume, are 
assembled for selection in their respective Departments. 
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All are made exclusively for B. Altman & Co., and may be 
‘obtained in the styles and sizes appropriate for Men and Women. 





Madison Avenue - Hifth Avenue, New York 
Chirty-fourth Street Chirty-fifth Street 


TELEPHONE 7VOOO MURRAY HILL 























for Women 





SPORT HATS AND SAILORS 


Knox Coats, Blouses and Skirts 
for golf and other out-door 
occasions, all with the Knox 
mark of distinction and exclu- 
siveness. 


KNOX HAT COMPANY 


Incorporated 
452 Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
196 Fifth Avenue at 23rd Street 161 Broadway, Singer Building 
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Does America Need Women’s Votes P 


ROM time to time, the Woman Citizen publishes a “ Wheel 
F of Progress” which takes account of the social legislation 
achieved by the different states in the Union. Each publication of 
it affords an interesting comparison between the states where 
women vote and where they do not. Classifying socially protec- 
tive legislation under ten heads, the wheel indicates the states 
where “ good legislation” obtains by white spaces, and where 
“poor or no legislation” obtains by black spaces. The ten 
heads are: 

1 Industrial Welfare Commission to regulate hours, 
wages and working conditions of women and 
children. 

2 Child Labor—14 year limit. Guarded exemptions dur- 
ing vacations are allowed and poverty exemptions, 
when these are neutralized by Mothers’ Pensions 
laws. 

Compulsory education—state-wide. 

Eight- or nine-hour day for women. 

Minimum wage. 

Mothers’ pensions. 

Equal guardianship. 

Age of consent, 18 years—chaste or unchaste. 

9 Red light abatement. 

10 Prohibition. 

Leaving out Michigan, South Dakota, and Oklahoma, where 
women won the vote in the autumn of 1918, too recently to have 
affected legislation, there are twelve full suffrage states to be 
compared with thirty-six man-suffrage states. 

Of these twelve suffrage states, two, Colorado and Kansas, 
16.67 per cent of the whole, score white on all ten counts. 

Not one of the man-suffrage states makes a similarly clean 
record. 

1. Of the woman suffrage states five, 41.6 per cent, have 

“good ” industrial legislation for women and children. Of the 
36 man-suffrage states, two, 5.2 per cent, have good industrial 
legislation. 
2. Child labor is satisfactorily legislated against in nine, 75 
per cent, of the twelve full suffrage states. Wyoming, Utah and 
Nevada having virtually no child labor, have no protective child 
labor legislation. 

Eighty-three and one-third per cent of the man suffrage states 
have handled this question on an advanced platform—the man 
suffrage states being those in which the child labor problem has 
been acute and its abuses so extreme as to necessitate drastic 


ON Oui & 


action. 

3. Woman suffrage states score 100 per cent on compulsory 
education. 

Man suffrage states score 88.8 per cent. 

4. On the eight- or nine-hour day for women, woman suffrage 
states furnish a record “ for good legislation” in eleven of their 
number, 91 per cent of the whole. 


The man suffrage states show only ten states, 27 per cent, with 
correspondingly advanced legislation. 

5. Seven of the woman suffrage states, 58 per cent, have 
adequate minimum wage legislation. 

Five of the thirty-six man suffrage states, less than 14 per cent, 
have as good a record. 

6. On mothers’ pensions the woman suffrage states score 100%. 

The man suffrage states score in twenty-four states, 66 2/3 
per cent of the whole. 

7. Equal guardianship of children is insured to mothers in 
eleven out of the twelve woman suffrage states, 91 per cent. 

This is true in only ten out of the thirty-six man suffrage 
states, 27.7 per cent. 

8. Age of consent legislation is adequate in nine, 75 per cent, 
of the woman suffrage states. 

The same holds good in only six, 16.67 per cent, of the man- 
suffrage states. 

g. Ten of the twelve woman suffrage states, 83 1/3 per cent, 
score on red light abatement legislation. 

Twenty of the thirty-six man suffrage states, 55.5 per cent, 
make a similar record. 

10. Ten out of twelve (83% per cent) of the woman suffrage 
states had lined up for prohibition even before the passage of the 
federal prohibition amendment. 

Twenty-two (61 per cent) of the thirty-six man-suffrage states 
had a similar record. 

From all which it may well be argued that women as voters 
stay more keenly interested in social legislation than men do. Ergo, 
if America needs social legislation, it needs the votes of women. 

All which builds on the ground of expediency, but the truth is 
there is far more advanced ground on which to build. Whether 
it is expedient or inexpedient from the viewpoint of immediate 
results, America needs women’s votes. She needs them because 
with her women unenfranchised every day of her national 
existence she is outraging the fundamental concept of democracy, 
outraging the fundamental law of the individual’s growth, the 
right of self-government. Everybody has some sense of that 
right. In women, even in the most rudimentary women, it is 
evolving rapidly. They may not as yet give it the political name 
of woman suffrage, but they accept names already given it in 
earlier crises—such names as the right to gainful occupations, 
the right to an education, the right to own property, the right ta 
their own persons, the right to their children. All these are but 
rights of self-government. Self-government is the right that 
comprehends all others and all progress. Women cannot be held 
back from that right without developing a spirit of resentment 
toward-America that America cannot afford to have. America 
cannot have in its communal life any body of citizens smarting 
under the injustice involved in denying them political recognition 
while requiring of them that they support a government in which 
they are excluded from voice. 
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Under Masculine Management 


HE war now drawing to its close has been stained by crimes 
innumerable against women and against humanity. Worst 

of all, standing out among the others like a great tower on a 
plain, has been the treatment of the Armenians by the Turks. 
Never before in human history, so far as we know it, have the 
men of a whole civilized nationality been deliberately given over 
to slaughter and the women to outrage. When a Red Cross nurse 
begged the Mohammedan commander in one city to spare at least 
the children, he answered angrily. ‘““ Women have no business to 
meddle in politics!” 

The Armenian women have always been famous for their 
chastity. These women have been subjected to the extremity of 
license. Hundreds of thousands have been sent up in Turkish 
harems; thousands more have been sold as chattels, and after 
the massacres all the brothels of the Orient were reported to be 
overflowing with Armenian girls. 

Now that the Armenian relief expedition is demanding the 
release of the Christian women who have been imprisoned in 
the harems, the Turks have turned them out into the streets 
in 1nultitudes, with no means of support. The relief funds are 
not half enough to feed them. The remnant of this ancient 
Christian nation is starving. 

Like conditions prevail throughout a large part of the East. 
From widely-separated districts, the reports cabled by the 
American Committee for Armenian and Syrian Relief are heart- 
rending: ; 

Mesopotamia: ‘‘ Great multitudes of deported Armenians 
herded here in droves ; struggled with the street dogs for a living.” 

Tiflis: “ People starving, dying by thousands, and are down to 
using dead bodies for food.” 

Mount Ararat: ‘In Erivan 45,000 without bread; saw today 
refugee women stripping flesh from dead horses with bare hands 
and eating it.” 

Nazareth: “ We are caring for 2400 children in the orphan- 
age, but there are still 500 homeless.” 

Bethlehem: ‘“ Every way we turn the question arises of how 
many more orphans we can accommodate.” 

Jerusalem: “Everywhere children, starving children, sick 
children who had tramped all the way from Asia Minor through 
the desert, naked children shivering with malaria and burning 
with typhus.” 

Lebanon: “ Nearly one-half the total population of 127 vil- 
lages is dead.” 

Armenia: “ Refugees slowly starving on animal corpses, 
slaughter-house blood, chaff; 3,950,000 human beings perishing 
from hunger and exposure; of this number 400,000 are little 
children whose parents were slaughtered by the Turks; there 
are also 1,900,000 widowed mothers and children.” 

“Women have no business to meddle in politics!” This is the 
state to which an exclusively masculine management of world- 
politics has reduced some of the fairest and most fertile regions 
of the earth. And now another Armenian massacre is said to be 
impending. Are the so-called civilized powers going to let it take 
place? 

Years ago Elizabeth Barrett Browning wrote a great poem, “A 
Curse for a Nation.” An angel comes to her and commands her 
to write this curse. She begs to be spared the task; she loves the 
guilty nation. ' 

“Therefore,” the voice said, “shalt thou write my curse to- 
night. From the summits of love is driven a curse. As lightning 
is from the tops of heaven.” 


She pleads that her heart is sore for the sins of her countn 
and she names over a list of England’s crimes: 
“ What curse to motherland assign 
When heavy-souled for the sins of mine? ” 
‘ Therefore,” the voice said, “ shalt thou write my 
curse tonight ; 
Because thou hast strength to see and hate 
A four thing done within thy gate.” 
“ Not so,” I answered once again. 
“To curse, choose men; 
For I, a woman, have only known 
How the heart melts and the tears run down.” 
“ Therefore,” the voice said, “shalt thou write my 
curse tonight. 
Some women weep and curse, I say, 
(And no one marvels), night and day. 
“ And thou shalt take their part tonight, 
Weep and write. 
A curse from the depths of womanhood 
Is very salt, and bitter, and good.” 
Then follows the curse. Many a time its tremendous lines 
have come back to memory during the past few years, and wf 


before that. The atrocities committed in Armenia during this 
war were only the culmination of what had been going on there 
for more than a gerferation, before the eyes of the European 
powers, which were pledged by treaty to protect the Armenians, 
but were too much split up among themselves by selfish jealousies 
to do it. 

And the terrible conditions now existing in Asia Minor are 
only a few shades worse than those that prevail in several coun- 
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tries of Europe. The women of all nations have their eyes on the 
Peace Conference. Woe to the statesmen gathered there, if they 
do not find means to give us a new world in place of the old! 

A. S. B. | 


Quite an Inducement 


N April 8th the Women’s Republican Club of New York 

city passed a resolution of protest against the formation of 

the League of Women Voters. On April 19th Mrs. Catt pointed 

out the similarity between the very phrasing of the Club’s protest 

and the pet phrasings of the antis. That similarity was so glaring 

as to warrant the conclusion that anti-suffragists were finding op- 

portunity to strike at woman suffrage through this Republican 
Club. 

Never has Mrs. Catt’s ability to read the handwriting on the 
wall been more promptly and certainly sustained by the event. 
Immediately following the action of the Women’s Republican 
Club the anti-suffragists issued a statement which airily took 
credit for the action of the club in the following language: 

“ Our publicity has had the distinct result of arousing the wari- 
ness of the politicians. The Women’s Republican Club of New 
York City followed the stand taken by us by passing resolutions 
protesting against the action of the Woman Suffrage Party in 
forming a League of Women Voters, to be a non-partisan party.” 

It is a matter of complicated interest to women voters to find 
a women’s Republican club, whose reason for being is to seek the 
votes of women, “ following the stand” taken by those who op- 
pose votes for women. 

Is this—as Mrs. Catt pointedly asks—“ is this the inducement 
you offer to suffrage Republican voters to come into your club 
and into the Republican party? Are you and the Republican men 
willing to stand for this policy ?” 
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Equally 
LL positions under or in connection with the League, in- 
cluding the Secretariat, shall be open equally to men and 


country 









omen. 
The above quotation is from Article VII of the revised Cove- 


ant of the League of Nations, made public this week. 
It is, in purport, a recognition of the principle of woman suf- 
rage by the most important deliberative body in the world. 

It can do no less than clear the way for wemen’s world-wide 
litical equality with men. 

It is the sign and the covenant of a future in which there can 
be no making of wars and unmaking of the world without 
woman's joint responsibility. 

So is it written now in the Covenant. 

To women the writing stands forth in letters of flame from the 
black background of the unfair past. 

It is for the nations of the world to redeem that past in ful- 
filling the Covenant. 


General Wood’s View 


lines 

long HE following letter was received by Mrs. George Gellhorn, 
+ this of St. Louis, under date of April 11, from General Wood: 
there’ “I feel that the women of Missouri will take a very keen and 


active part in state, municipal and town affairs, and from what I 


pean 
ians, Fhave seen in Kansas, where I have been for the past two years, 
usies Itheir interest is going to be always on the side of public and pri- 


vate morality. 
are} “The responsibility of citizenship rests upon both men and 
nun- Jwomen. In fact, without the full support of women we could not 
the | have played our part in the great war. 
“T shall emphasize their beneficial and helpful influence when- 

ever I have the opportunity. 
Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) LEONARD WOOD. 


The Municipal Vote 


HE women of Orlando, Florida, were granted the right of 

municipal suffrage on April 21 when Governor Sidney J. 
Catts affixed his signature to the bill granting this measure of 
the franchise. Orlando, the home of the state suffrage president, 
Dr. Mary A. Safford, is the tenth town in the state of Florida to 
take this progressive step. 

In 1915 Fellsmere, on the eastern coast of the state, incorpo- 

rated the right of municipal suffrage for women in its town char- 
ter and immediately set a fashion which has found favor in many 
points throughout the state. The towns now including municipal 
suffrage for women in their charters are, Fellsmere, Aurentia, 
Orange County, Deland, West Palm Beach, Florence Villa, 
Moore Haven, Clearwater, Delray, and Orlando. 
Since gaining their right of franchise women have played an 
important part in the municipal life of their respective home 
towns. Florence Villa, immediately following the incorporation 
of the town, ‘elected Dr. Mary B. Jewett and Mrs. J. A. Snively 
» | councilwomen. To Moore Haven goes the honor of being the 
first town in the state to have a woman mayor, Mrs. George Hor- 
witz having been elected to that office. The bill presented by Sen- 
ator Hughlett for the incorporation of the town of Aurentia in 
May, 1917, not only included municipal suffrage for women in 
its provisions, but also provided that women compose the first 
board of City Commissioners. The commissioners named were 
Mrs. E. J. Wright, Mrs. B. W. Pratt, Mrs. R. von Plinsky, Mrs. 
J. Estelle Draa and Mrs. Jennie J. Weiss. 
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For Your Information 


M™: C. H. SIMONDS, chairman of the enrollment commit- 
tee of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association, reported at 
the recent state convention that the enrollment figures had reached 
a total of 290,000 and were sti!l climbing. 


M** NONIE B. MAHONEY, formerly! a director of the 
National Suffrage Association, was elected president of the 
Dallas Equal Suffrage Association at its recent gathering. Mrs. 
Mahoney succeeds Mrs. E. B. Reppert, another of the well-known 
suffrage leaders of the Lone Star state. Forty new members were 
elected to the association, which is one of the strong units in the 
state organization. 
seN' JW is the time to begin to prepare for that initial plunge 
iN into the deep waters of national politics,” is the way Mrs. 
Henry W. Youmans, President of the Wisconsin Woman Suf- 
frage Association, is calling the attention of Wisconsin women 
to the fact that they must prepare for their new franchise privi- 
lege. In a message to the women Mrs. Youmans reminds them 
they should be studying the League of Nations and the great na- 
tional problems and should in every way be preparing themselves 
to vote with intelligence in the 1920 presidential elections. 
EBRASKA women throughout the entire state gave a con- 
clusive answer to the old query, ‘‘ Will the women use the 
vote when they get it?’ during the recent municipal elections in 
The press is practically a unit in praising the way 
Consider the Falls 
Not only did 


the state. 
the women took hold of their new privilege. 
City women as an illustration of the general rule. 
the women represent the majority in numbers at the polls, but 
they also succeeded in electing five women to office. The suc- 
cessful candidates were Miss Florence Cleaver, city clerk; Mrs. 
Lillian Dorrington Fisher, member of school board; Mrs. Oliver 
Miller Custer, member of school board; Mrs. Hattie Crow Mau- 
ger, member of council, and Miss Grace Reavis, city treasurer. 
The Falls City News says editorially : 

“While the women of Falls City are naturally elated over the 
success of the ticket they sponsored, yet there is no evidence that 
they have lost their heads in the matter, or are inclined to assume 
the attitude of arrogance sometimes displayed by men when their 
efforts have met with success. 

“Every citizen feels that we are entering into a new era of 
city affairs, and we can surely term it ‘A reconstruction period 
for Falls City.’ So let us not fall short of these expectations but 
make this a historical year for Falls City.” 
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The League of Women Voters 


What Are the League’s Aims? 


HE First Aim of the League of Women 
Voters is naturally to complete the full 
enfranchisement of the women of this country. 
In several states where the Legislatures stand 
ready to ratify and where the entire delega- 
tion in Congress is willing at all times to support the passage of 
the Federal Amendment, there is comparatively’ little for the 
League of Women Voters to do upon the direct suffrage program. 
In such states, the proposed new work may be undertaken at 


once. 

The Second Aim of the League of Women Voters is the sup- 
port of a program of legislation which aims to improve the 
American electorate and consequently our entire political system 
of government. The preparations for war revealed the fact that 
an appalling proportion of the electorate is illiterate. Because of 
this the preparations for war among the drafted men and in civil- 
ian work throughout the country were tremendously handi- 
capped. To clear our country from the menace which inevitably 
threatens a democracy, including so large an ignorant vote, is one 
of the aims of the League of Women Voters. The direction of 
this work has been placed under the first of eight committees au- 
thorized by the League of Women Voters and is known as the 
Committee on American Citizenship. The following constitutes 
its program: 

1. Compulsory education in every state for all children between 
six and sixteen, nine months of each year. 

2. Education of adults by extension classes of the public 
schools. 

3. English made the national language by making it compulsory 
in all public and private schools where courses in general educa- 
tion are conducted. 

4. Higher qualifications for citizenship and more sympathetic 
and impressive ceremonials for naturalization. 

5. Direct citizenship for women, not citizenship through mar- 
riage, as a qualification for the vote. 

6. Naturaiization for married women to be made possible. 

7- Compuisory publication in foreign language newspapers of 
lessons ii citizenship. 

8. Schools of citizenship in conjunction with the public schools, 
a certificate from such schools to be a qualification for naturaliza- 
tion and for the vote. 

g. An oath of allegiance to the United States for every native 
and foreign born to be a qualification for the vote. 

10. An educational qualification for the vote in all states after a 
definite date to be determined. 

The Third Aim recognizes the necessity for protecting the 
health of women in industry and insuring right conditions under 
which they work. This recognition has led to the establishment 
of a second committee to be known as the Committee for the 
Protection of Women in Industry. The following program of 
general principles for this committee has been adopted: 

1. Abolition of child labor and compulsory education of all 
children to the age 6 to 16 years. 

2. EFight-hour day and 44-hour week and a weekly day of rest. 

3. Abolition of night work for women and minors. 

4. The establishment of minimum wage commissions in every 
state, with representation of employers and employees and both 
men and women commissioners. 

5. Equal pay for equal work and wages based on occupations 
and nct upon sex. 

6. Rights of workers to organize and to bargain collectively 
through their cliosen representatives. 

7. The establishment of state and federal employment systems 
and the establishment upon a permanent basis of the Women-in- 
Industry Service of the United States Department of Labor. 


‘By Carrie Chapman Catt 
and Jane M. Brooks 


Continuing the catechism begun in the 
last issue of the Woman Citizen 


= 


It is further recommended that in every 
State Department of Labor there be appointed 
men and women commissioners, and in every 
State Department of Labor there be also estab. 
lished women’s bureaus for the protection and 
welfare of women workers. 

8. Adequate appropriation and inspection 
force in each state department of labor, and a‘special bureaw of 
women in industry in each. 

g. Inclusion of women as duly constituted members of any 
National or International Labor Commission. 

The total number of committees authorized by the League of 
Women Voters, as said before, was eight. No program of 
legislaticn was adopted under any of these committees with the 
exception of that on American Citizenship and on the Protection 
of Women in Industry as above given. The eight committees are: 

1. American Citizenship. 

. Protection of Women in Industry. 

. Child Welfare. 

. Social Hygiene. 

. Improvements in Election Laws and Methods. 
. Study of Food Problems. 

. Unification of Laws Concerning Women. 

. Research. 

These committees composed of expert students and workers 
will investigate, educate and prepare work for the next annual 
meeting (February, 1920), at which time each will present a 
legislative program which will be adopted, amended or rejected 
by the League of Women Voters. 


How Will the Work Be Done? 

The work divides itself, naturally, into three parts: 

RESEARCH: Which has been placed under the Data Depart- 
ment of the National American Woman Suffrage Association 
with Mrs. Mary Sumner Boyd as chairman. All the information 
available concerning the status of the subject treated by each 
committee will be collected by this Department. Existing laws, 
testimony as to the operation of those laws, their strength and 
their weaknesses, success and failure, will be the facts collected. 
A code of laws will be formulated which will include the pro- 
gram for the improvement of American citizenship and protec- 
tion to women in industry, together with such other recommenda- 
tions arising out of the investigations of the additional committees 
as may be adopted eventually by the League of Women Voters. 
To each State League of Women Voters will then be assigned 
the legislation necessary to bring its state’s code of laws up to 
the standard. 

EDUCATION: As rapidly as possible, information will be fur- 
nished concerning these subjects and the results of investigation. 
Clubs of every variety, forums, churches, social centers, settle- 
ments and every group with a “ ready-made audience” should 
be urged to make place upon their programs during the coming 
year for a presentation of the needs of study and action under 
each of the departments. 

ORGANIZATION: The League of Women Voters in St. 
Louis elected chairman for some of the eight national committees 
and arranged for the appointment of the remainder. Each State 
League of Women Voters and the suffrage associations in the 
presidential suffrage states are requested to appoint a member 
for each committee from their state who possesses expert knowl- 
edge and keen interest in the subject of the committee on which 
she is to serve. All national committees will consist of a chairman 
and eventually forty-eight members, each of the forty-eight 
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members being the chairman of the same committee in her own 
state. The state committees will collect data and co-operate 
with the national committee in the plan of securing full and com- 
plete information concerning that state for the entire nation. 

Through each of the national committees, in co-operation with 
the state committees, programs for education should be presented 
to groups of people willing to study and investigate, and thus, 
by continual activity, interest in the need of legislation should 
be stirred in every community. 

From the presentation of the several committees, 
tioial subjects of legislation as may be agreed upon by the 
League of Women Voters will be adopted, and thus a code of 
laws will be evolved dealing with the main demands created by 
existing problems. 

When the National League of Women Voters has adopted its 
code of proposed laws, it will assign to all states their program 
of legislation, whereupon the state Leagues of Women Voters 
may accept, amend or reject it. A Legislative Committee for 
each state must be formed to take up the program agreed upon 
and attempt to secure its passage by the state Legislature. A 
federal committee will also be needed, as some forms of legis- 
lation are national in character. 


What About Non-Partisanship? 


HE League of Women Voters is pledged to non-partisanship, 

and this expression has, curiously, aroused some antagonism 
from party workers who have failed to comprehend the meaning 
of the word. The League of Women Voters is also nof-sectarian, 
but that would not be interpreted as meaning that none of its 
members could join the church of her choice ; just so non-partisan 
does not mean that the members of the League are to ” denied 
the freedom to join the party of their choice. ’ 

The League of Women Voters, being a section of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, like all its auxiliaries, 
must agree to the constitution and rules of that association. The 
following resolution was passed at the recent convention held in 
St. Louis, for the purpose of defining the term “ non-partisan ” 

“ Resolved, that the National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation shall not affiliate with any political party, nor endorse 
the platform of any party nor support or oppose any political 
candidates unless such action shall be recommended by the Board 
of Directors in order to achieve the ends and purposes of this 
organization as set forth in the Constitution. Nothing in this 
resolution shail be construed to limit the liberty of action of anv 
member or officer of this association to join or serve the party of 
her choice in any capacity whatsoever as an individual.” 

Is the League “ Going Into Politics? ” 

It is not the intention of the League of Women Voters, as 
such, to take part in elections, to endorse or oppose candidates 
or parties. It is believed that such action will never be necessary. 
While some may consider a portion of the program controversial, 
it is as a whole so obviously necessary that all political parties 
and all patriotic citizens should willingly rally to its support. The 
very fact that the League, however, is composed of voters, gives 
to it the same authority and influence which in times past attached 
to the names of men, as distinguished from those of women, when 
signed to petitions or letters appealing for political action. 


Why Not Leave These Questions to the Political Parties? 

Political parties in this and all other countries are necessarily 
forced to adapt their platforms to an appeal for votes, and in 
consequence they are rendered conservative and slow-moving. 
An outside group, non-partisan, unpartisan and all partisan, will 
be able to agitate and educate, without fear or favor, on behalf 
of the needed changes in our fundamental system, and when the 
sentiment has grown sufficiently strong in expression to warrant 


such addi- 


it, it is hoped and believed that all political parties will adopt the 
program of the League of Women Voters as their own. 


When Will the League Complete Its Work? 


T is earnestly believed that the League of Women Voters will 

have secured the ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment and the enactment into law of the greater part of its proposed 
code of laws within the coming five years. The League of Women 
Voters, which at that time will have supplanted the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, may then consider 
whether or not its work is completed. Many of its proposals 
will have been written into law or adopted by other agencies, and 
it is quite possible that it will disband with the gratifying convic- 
tion that it has accomplished its purpose. 

° Why Are Suffragists Interested? 


There is no class of people in this country who have been 
forced to learn as completely as have suffragists the dangers 
arising from an ignorant electorate. They have seen their suf- 
frage amendments voted down and counted out through the influ- 
ence of men who did not know how to read their ballots. They 
have seen men flippantly boast of their control over an election 
through the control of these illiterate votes. They have seen 
intelligent, educated men grow conservative and reactionary be- 
cause they were unable to find the means of counteracting the 
perpetual influence of ignorance in American politics and who, 
therefore, have arrived at the conviction that the whole country 
s “going to the dogs anyway.” What has been true of the 
suffrage struggle is true every year of the contest between polit- 
and will be true in the years to come of every issue 
Propaganda during the war, 


ical parties, 
that goes to an ignorant electorate. 
propaganda of so incredible a character as to seem utterly im- 
possible of attention, found ready hearers and consequent action 
among these classes. Suffragists know that this condition is a 
perpetual menace to the safety of this country; therefore, it is 
suffragists who must take up the burden, at whatever cost, to 
eliminate the menace before disaster falls. A country redeemed 
from ignorance; an electorate which speaks English, reads its 
own ballots and honors the American flag—these are our slogans. 


Needless Alarm 


— OME of the journalistic exponents and apologists of per- 

sonal liberty, prostitution, patent medicine, and oceans of 
liquor, express apprehension that the members of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association are about to degenerate into a 
‘ bossed political party.’ 

“ They derive their fears from the fact that the Association’s 
recent convention endorsed the organization of a national voters’ 
league. The proposed scheme provides that this League shall 
not affiliate with any other political organization, or support any 
other, without the recommendation of its board of directors. 
This, it seems, is a dreadful device to destroy liberty of action 
among the ladies who vote, and make them vassals of the bosses 
in their board of directors. 

“Tt may all be true, though we doubt it. We never saw a bevy 
of ladies that could be lined up like convicts and misled in flocks 
like sheep, by other ladies. But look at the average crowd of 
gentlemen, when other gentlemen are working on them, and that 
is what you will see almost every time. 

“If the worst, indeed, shall come to pass, however, and the 
women of the country actually sink themselves beneath a political 
bossdom whose bosses take their example from the men, even 
that will not present the terrifying picture to the healthy mind 
that some have conjured out of their dread. We don’t imagine 
the women as bosses would do worse here in New Orleans and 
Louisiana than the men as bosses have done. The same could 
apply to the other cities and states we know. 

“The women might in many ways do vastly better.”’- 
leans, Louisiana, Jtem. 
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With the W. O. H. at Nancy 








66 WO Godfathers, please, both 
Catholics, and wanted at 

once.” 
This was the S. O. S. call that the 


America, 


Showing the spirit which is France 
and the readiness for service which is 


houses, rather larger than those ad- 
joining, and having on its iron picket 
fence a sign reading ‘J/nstitution de 
Jeune-Filles’; but a newly painted 





Women’s Oversea Hospitals, U.S. A., a 
stationed at Nancy, sent over the tele- 
phone to the American provost mar- 
shal, also at Nancy. 

“Anything to oblige,’ came back 
the answer as soon as the marshal’s 
office had caught its breath. And two 
strapping M. P.’s obliged. This is an 
incident told by Miss Leslie Cameron, 
nurse in the Jeanne d’Arc Hospital at 
Nancy, one of the hospitals supported 
by American suffragists, in a recent 
letter to N. A. W. S. A. headquarters. 

At the head of all the work of the 
hospitals in Lorraine is Dr. Marie 
Louise Lefort, a New York woman. 
Dr. Marie Formad of Philadelphia, 
who was director of the refugee hos- 
pital at Labouheyre—another unit of 
the Women’s Oversea Hospitals—was 
called to Nancy after the armistice to 
do surgical work among the repatri- 
ated who were pouring back from 
Germany into France, through Lor- 
raine. 

Miss Mary Quain, another young 
New York woman, has made a re- 
markable record as head of the chil- 
dren’s ward. 

Miss Cameron’s latest report of the 
work done by the Women’s Oversea Hospitals in Nancy tells of 
the close of its special service there to the women and children 
victims of German invasion. It reads: 

“The time of closing our small hospital is fast approaching, 
and while we all see the wisdom of leaving this field to the now 
demobilized French doctors, we feel genuine regret in turning 
from the past few months of successful activity to needy but 
untried centers further north. 

“Statistics do not prove or deny success, but they support 
claims to it. In the three months since the opening of the hos- 
pital, January 5, 280 patients have been cared for. Twenty-three 
major operations performed by Doctor Formad have been suc- 
cessful. Seventy-two minor operations have made rapid and com- 
plete 1eccveries, and 180 medical cases have been cured or are 
on the highway to cure. Seventeen French babies have been 
helped into the world, 13 boys and 4 girls. 

“ But partly because our hospital stands for far more than a 
certain number of patients received and discharged, we wish it 
were possible for you American suffragists to visit it before we 
turn the lock in the front door for the last time, and give the key 
to its owner. Won’t you make an imaginary trip to Nancy with 
the one purpose of seeing the Jeanne d’Arc hospital ? 

‘You will be interested on leaving the train in noting the dam- 
age German bombs did in the vicinity of the railroad. Freight 
houses, public buildings and residences show shattered walls or 
stand like hollowed shells ; 7 Rue Emile Galle is only a short dis- 
tance from the station and is one of a row of typical French 


IN THE CHILDREN’S WARD 





MISS QUAIN AND HER BABIES 





message in the front window, * Hopi- 
tal Jeanne d’Arc,’ effectively contra- 
dicts the first. 

“Tf she is not too busy, Suzanne, 
our awkward but intensely well-mean- 
ing second maid, will answer your 





ring, or possibly one of our office 





members will open the door for you, 
It will be most interesting, perhaps, to 
go to the very top of the house and 
visit each floor as we come down. In 
our commodious attic you see placed 
in assorted piles the shoes and cloth- 
ing given us for distribution among 
the poverty-stricken patients of our 
hospital and clinics. 

“The attic always recalls to some 
of us one wild Saturday morning 
when we awoke to find ourselves 
Word had traveled all over 
Nancy and to near-by towns that the 


mobbed. 


American hospital was giving away 
shoes free at ten o’clock. The inhab- 
itants within a radius of fifteen kilo- 
The little mat- 
ter of a card from the dispensary 
doctor or the prefect, stating the ap- 
plicant’s need, in most cases had been 
entirely overlooked. Shortly after 
eight o’clock a crowd filled our lower 
hall. Gradually it packed our front steps and streamed up, down, 
and across the street. The hubbub of garrulous conversation 
could be heard for blocks. Several of us attempted to explain our 
card system, but the crowd only pushed closer, while faces hard- 
ened and voices grew guttural. The desire for shoes became 
visibly acute. Then Doctor Lefort forced her way out of the 
front door to the top step, and with the single-mindedness of a 





meters desired shoes. 


Roman orator recognizing a crisis, she burst into forensic speech 
Under the spell of her fluent 
French and friendly personality they looked at each other with 
acquiescent comprehension. No cards—no shoes. Could any 
arrangement be more sweetly reasonable? And with cheerful 
optimism they melted away to secure cards 

“The maids sleep on this top floor. Jeanne, our rosy-cheeked 
cook, of marvelously sunny disposition and thrifty habits, was 
four vears with the Boches, and her hatred of the Germans is in- 
tense. She is a treasure, and in her capacity has contributed as 
generously to the success of the hospital as any member of the 
unit. Suzanne, whose baby was with us for a short time to. be 
built up by proper feeding and care, is conscientious and pains- 
taking, while Juliet, the kitchen-maid, scrubs her kettles as if their 
cleanliness were the chief aim of existence. 

“On the next floor below are the nurses’ bedrooms and the 
maternity ward. Don’t you want to look at some of those tiny 
squalling babies? We have had seventeen born here. Some of 
the mothers, suffering through poverty caused by the war, have 
been allowed to come to the hospital several weeks sooner than 
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would seem necessary, and have earned 
their board by assisting with the work of 
the wards. They have all appreciated this 
privilege and given full measure of work in 
return for a pleasant home and plenty of 
wholesome food. 

“Tn the ward was held our one and only 
christening ceremony. Two mothers de- 
sired to have their babies baptized. God- 
mothers were readily secured; Miss Ford 
serving as one and Miss Quain as the other, 
and a soldier, known to one of the person- 
nel, volunteered to be a godfather. It was 
necessary to find another man, unless the 
first was willing to godfather both children. 
Imagine the dismay of the household when 
this masculine volunteer telephoned on the 
morning of the ceremony that he could not 
be present. In the words of Omar Khay- 
yam, ‘there was much talk about it and 
about,’ but not a man of suitable attain- 
ments could be suggested. The ceremonial 
hour approached, the priest came, the 
mothers held their infants ready, but not a 
single godfather applied for the privilege of 
sponsoring the babies. In desperation Miss 
Paquet flew to the telephone and after the 
usual French preliminaries succeeded in 





DR. MABEL SEAGRAVE 

DR. SEAGRAVE, OF SEATTLE, WASHING- 
TON, HAS RETURNED FROM FRANCE 
WHERE SHE SERVED ON THE STAFF OF 
THE WOMEN’S OVERSEA HOSPITALS, U.S.A.., 
THE HOSPITALS SUPPORTED BY AMERICAN 
SUFFRAGISTS. SHE IS THE WINNER OF 
THE FRENCH MEDAILLE D’HONNEUR FOR 
SERVICE UNDER THE FRENCH SERVICE DE 
SANTE. 

Dr. Seagrave was sent first to the refugee 
hospital in Labouheyre, southern France, but 
after the armistice she went to Lorraine and 
became director of a hospital at Foug, just 
outside of Toul. This was a foundry town, 
in which there were about 3,000 children 
who, with their mothers, depended upon this 
hospital for medical care. Dr. Seagrave also 
ran a dispensary in Toul. 


skill and personal interest in her welfare. 

“Our medical ward has had some very, 
very ill patients. It may be, and most lay- 
men certainly believe, that confidence in a 
physician helps much in overcoming phys- 
ical ills. To speak casually of our patients’ 
attitude toward our house physician is to 
speak lightly, and thus cheapen an unusual 
and beautiful spirit. The sick women and 
children may not understand all she says, 
but they know she wants to and can help 
them, and they like her, they trust her, and 
they recover. It is this faith in us and our 
work which gives life to whatever statistics 
we offer. 

“Downstairs on the first floor are our 
physician’s room, the office, dining-room, 
kitchen, and perhaps the most interesting 
place in the whole house—the children’s 
ward. 

“*Who is that carrying a hod of coal 
ward?’ ‘Why, that is Charles, 
our mutile.’”. When we first opened the hos- 
pital Charles begged our director for work. 
She looked at him rather doubtfully. The 
thumb and first finger are gone from his 
right hand, he has been wounded in the 
right shoulder, and nine months in a military 
hospital had left him still rather weak. But 


into the 





getting the office of the American provost 
marshal. 

“* Have you,’ she inquired with breathless curiosity, 
Catholic men right there?’ 

“* Some what?’ was the amazed return question. 

“*Catholic men—godfathers—you see.’ Then 
rapid explanation, words tripping over each other and coming 
to a sudden halt with despairing statements, ‘ Everything is ready 
but we haven’t a godfather—we’re all women here.’ 

“Probably such a request never before interrupted a provost 
marshal’s duties, but he was equal to the emergency. In an in- 
credibly short time two stalwart M. P.’s presented themselves 
ready to take the vows of godfatherhood. 

“Every Wednesday and Saturday evenings we receive Ameri- 
can soldiers until 10.30, and our godfathers have become regular 
callers, showing, it must be confessed, as keen an interest in dan- 
cing and music as ever they have in their respective godchildren. 

“Just a word about our ‘at home’ evenings. You surely 
would find it interesting to meet the boys, officers and privates, 
to whom these two evenings a week are sole opportunities for 
seeing ‘home folks.’ You might perhaps discover a young Greek 
professor and a New York fireman on the sofa in earnest discus- 
sion of Wilson’s policies. In another corner a Newark policeman 
might be getting pointers on good fishing-bait from a Cleveland, 
Ohio, banker, and more than once in this room a Boston printer 
has listened with unaffected thrills to a San Francisco ex-wrest- 
ler’s description of an exciting round. 

“There are always more boys than girls, but the little Victrola 
works energetically and everybody who wants to usually has op- 
portunity to dance. 

“ But to continue our inspection of the hospital. On the floor 
below we will find the surgical ward, the medical ward, an isola- 
tion room and diet kitchen. Too much appreciation of Doctor 
Formad’s work cannot be expressed. More than one French 
woman will be able to contribute to her country’s need a health 
and strength which she will owe entirely to Doctor Formad’s 


* some 


followed a 


he was pitifully poor. A Croix de Guerre and a Medaille Militaire 
are noble possessions, but Charles was plainly in need of whole- 
some food and freedom from worry about supporting his wife and 
three-year-old child. So Doctor Lefort decided to try him as man 
of work about the hospital, terminating the arrangement if the 
tasks proved too hard for him. Charles may not be intellectually 
brilliant, but the same devotion to duty and the same courage in 
facing and overcoming difficulties which brought him military 
honors have won our respect, and have enabled him to perform 
satisfactorily the never-ending round of tasks which a house like 
this involves. 

“If your visit is in the morning you will find much activity in 
the children’s ward. Miss Quain is bathing, combing and admon- 
ishing seventeen little ones varying in ages from two months to 
twelve years. Probably their childish minds have never before 
encompassed the thought of so much soap and water, or their eyes 
beheld such generous supplies of good bread and milk and com- 
fiture. If it is after lunch time you will find them snuggled in bed, 
convalescents and all, taking or anyway pretending to take the 
nap daily insisted upon. In spite of the fact that these little folks 
are sick, they are happy, and when one thinks of the poverty of 
the wrecked homes most of them have left, it is small wonder that 
they are ‘ires content’ in Miss Quain’s energetic but gentle care. 

““When the members of this unit look back on their days in 
the Jeanne d’Arc hospital, they will have a lively remembrance 
of the rush of work that marked its opening. On January 5 the 
prefect telephoned Doctor Lefort that refugees were being sent 
back from Germany and would pass through Nancy at the rate of 
eight or ten hundred a day. This exodus would continue for 
three or four weeks. Many of the travelers were ill. How many 
could our hospital take and when? Promptly Doctor Lefort 
answered, ‘ Fifty; tonight.’ The wards were not quite ready for 
that number of patients, and we all bent our energies to bed-mak- 
ing—on the floor in one room—and in getting all supplies so that 

(Continued on page 1052) 
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State Suffrage News 


go closing of the legislative sessions of the spring of 1919 

stresses. a long list of presidential suffrage victories scored 
in the state Legislatures since January, 1919. 

Indiana began it. 

Iowa finished it for the time being. 

Iowa is the twenty-ninth state in the Union to confer presi- 
dential suffrage on women (fifteen of these are full suffrage 
states and two are primary suffrage states). It is the twelfth 
state in which the right to vote for president has been bestowed 
by legislative grant. The others are Illinois (in 1913), Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Rhode Island (in 1917), Indiana, Maine, Minne- 
sota, Vermont, Missouri, Wisconsin, Tennessee, Iowa (in 1919). 

In each state the victorious legislative campaign was conducted 
by the state branch of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association. 

Iowa became the twenty-ninth state to grant to its women 
the right to vote for president on April 19, when the House, by 
a record-breaking vote of 84 to 2, passed the bill eliminating sex 
distinctions from the qualifications required of voters in presi- 
dential elections. The bill was passed by the House during the 
closing hours of the session of the Legislature. The Senate had 
passed the same bill on April 4th by an equally overwhelming 
¥ote of 38 to 3. 

It now g6es to Governor W. L. Harding who, in his message 
to the Legislature early in January, recommended that the Legis- 
lature take some step to grant suffrage to the women, thus 
relieving insofar as possible the unjust state of affairs which 
disfranchised one-half of the people of the state. 


| gee act in joining the union of suffrage states leaves but two 
black spots on the suffrage map for the great territory west 
of the Mississippi River—Louisiana and New Mexico. It en- 
franchises more than 600,000 women, and adds thirteen electoral 
votes to those which will be cast for the next President by the 
suffrage states of the nation, making a total of 302 electoral 
votes from states where women have full or presidential suffrage. 
This does not include Vermont, where the right of the Governor 
to veto the presidential bill is under challenge. It increases the 
total number of women in the United States eligible to vote for 
president in 1920 to approximately 15,500,000, which is more 
than one-half of the total number of women of twenty-one years 
and over in the United States. 

With this latest victory the suffrage states, full and presidential, 
will be represented in the next Congress by 56 Senators and 246 
Repsesentatives. , 

One of the contributing factors to the success of the Presiden- 
tial Suffrage Bill was the ever increasing number of victories 
for similar bills in other states, particularly the victory in Missouri, 
which came the week prior to the vote in the Iowa House. The 
Missouri victory completed the white circle of states surround- 
_ ing Iowa. Wisconsin and Minnesota had joined the list of 
presidential suffrage states’a short time before, while Kansas, 
Illinois, South Dakota and Nebraska had been on the suffrage 
side for some time. It was only logical that Iowa should take 
its rightful place as a progressive state. 

One of the features of the debate in the Senate on the morn- 
ing the bill was first up for discussion was the reading of a letter 
from John T. Adams, vice-chairman of the National Republican 
Committee, by Senator Eugene Schaffter, the sponsor of the 
Presidential Suffrage Bill, in which Mr. Adams impressed upon 
the Republicans the political urgency of passing the measure. 
The importance of the Republican Party of Iowa standing in 


line with the policies of the National Republican Party was a 
point brought out. Mr. Adams’s letter is credited in political 
circles as having had considerable weight with the legislators. 

Under the Iowa code as amended at the last session of the 
Legislature, the official ballot will appear in a new form, one 
change in the code providing for the removal of the names of 
the presidential electors from the ballot, in their place will appear 
the names of the candidates for president and vice-president of 
those parties placed on the ballot. The Presidential Suffrage 
Bill requires that at any election held for the election of presi- 
dential electors, a separate ballot shall be provided for the 
women, which shall be counted the same as other ballots cast 
at the ejection, the ballot for women being substantially in the 
following form: 


Union Labor 
For President 


Prohibition 
For President 


Democratic 
For President 
of Ohio of Virginia of Maine “of Idaho 

_ ae ; ” For. : For For 
Vice-President Vice-President Vice-President Vice-President 


of Indiana 


Republican 
For President 


ee 


of New York 


of Illinois 


“of Ohio | 

The bill further provides that in elections for president, vice- 
president and presidential electors, women shall be required to 
register, and that separate ballot boxes shall not be used for 
women at such elections. 


HE Iowa campaign was carried forward quietly and efficiently. 
T Miss Anna B. Lawther of Dubuque, the efficient presi- 
dent of the Iowa Equal Suffrage Association, and Mrs. Frank 
W. Dodson, recording secretary of the State Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and chairman of the Legislative Committee, have been at 
the helm. Mrs. Dodson devoted her entire time to the campaign, 
bringing to bear her years of practical experience in politics 
gained while County Recorder of Polk County. 

Members of the official staff of the state suffrage association 
have co-operated with the president and legislative chairman 
during these months that have been so full of activity. Mrs. 
James A. Devitt, of Oskaloosa, vice president has been one of 
the active workers and Mrs. Fred B. Crowley of Des Moines, 
corresponding secretary, has given faithful and effective service 
both at legislative headquarters and at the state capitol. 

Suffrage was a prominent issue throughout the session of the 
38th General Assembly. A primary suffrage bill, which was 
sponsored by the Iowa Equal Suffrage Association, was the 
first to come before the Legislature. The House gave an over- 
whelming vote of 85 to 15 on this measure. By the manipulation 
of certain Senators, a resolution providing for a referendum for 
full suffrage was substituted in the calendar for the primary bill, 
thus bringing about the indefinite postponement of the primary 
bill, which was practically its defeat. The referendum Dill 
passed both houses practically without opposition, but has to 
pass a consecutive Legislature before it can go to the people. 
Senator Addison Parker of Polk County, in a short and eloquent 
address exposed the camouflage and insincerity of the Senators 
who accomplished the defeat of the primary measure. 

“Primary suffrage, ina state like Iowa, is practically as val- 
uable as full suffrage,” says Mrs.,Dodson, in a letter just issued 
to County Chairmen. “It might easily have determined the bal- 
ance of power in the next governorship fight in the state. The 
bill passed the House, but in the Senate we ran into the political 
machine we expected to and met defeat.” In the same letter 
Mrs. Dodson, after paying tribute to the Senators and Represen- 
tatives who stood by the suffragists in their campaign, says, “The 
Presidential Suffrage Bill, which has now become a law, will 
permit the women of Iowa, over twenty-one years of age, to 
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yote for president and vice-president of the United States in 
the 1920 campaign. It is important because of this, and it is 
important because it is the entering wedge which will soon, very 
soon, open wide the door to the women of the state, to full par- 
ticipation in governmental affairs of both state and nation. 

“And now we face our responsibilities, Justice is ideal, but 
the enforcement of law is practical, and it is for you and me 
and every other woman, in the state, to realize, and realize quickly, 
that a responsibility has been placed upon our shoulders, and 
that we must rise to the occasion, else this century-long struggle 
has been in vain. 

“We are voters now.and we must vote. Not 10 per cent. of us, 
as men sometimes do, but as nearly as possible, 100 per cent. of 
the women of the state ought to vote in the next national cam- 
paign. Will you begin to discuss this matter in any and all 
groups of women in your community? Will you come, and urge 
other women to come, to our next annual convention, in the 
autumn, which will be different from and bigger and better than 
any convention we have held up to this time.” 

Members of the Legislative Committee of the State Suffrage 
Association included Miss Lawther, state president; Mrs. Dod- 
son, chairman; Mrs. James B. Devitt of Oskaloosa, vice-presi- 
dent of the I. E. S. A.; Mrs. Fred B. Crowley, Des Moines, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. Earl Linn and Miss Annabelle 
Wallace of Des Moines, and Mrs. H. W. Spaulding, Grinnell. 


Court of Inquiry 

“COURT OF INQUIRY ” is to be held at New Orleans 

some time this month to look thoroughly into the quesion, 
“Why Are Louisiana Women Not Voting?” The inquest will 
be conducted by the Woman Suffrage Party, of which Mrs. Lydia 
Wickliffe Holmes is chairman. Prominent political leaders and 
suffragists from all parts of the state will be present at the affair, 
which will take the form of a dinner-dance at the yacht club. 
Plans for the approaching event were made at a recent meeting 
of the state suffrage board at New Orleans at which time Mrs. 
Adolph Rocquet gave an account of the Golden Jubilee conven- 
tion at St. Louis. 

“ Louisiana cannot afford to be left out of the councils of the 
states that have gained the franchise,” says Mrs. Holmes, who 
has recently ‘spent some time in New Orleans in the interest of 
organization work. 


Will Form Men’s League 


HE North Carolina Equal Suffrage League will soon have an 

Advisory Board composed of 150 North Carolina men who 

are advocates of votes for women. Plans for forming this Ad- 

visory Board were made at a conference of state officers held 

recently at Raleigh. It was also decided to engage in an aggressive 

campaign for suffrage during the next two years. Miss Gertrude 
Weil, state president, presided at the conference. 


To Work for Victory Loan 

HE annual meeting of the Arkansas Equal Suffrage Central 

Committee announced for April 29th at Ft. Smith has been 
postponed in order that the suffragists might devote their entire 
time to boosting the Victory Loan. A number of the suffrage 
chairmen are also Loan chairmen. “We urge all suffragists to 
devote themselves to work on behalf of the loan,” said Mrs. T. T. 
Cotnam, state suffrage chairman. “Let no woman hesitate to do 
her full duty to the loan at this time.” 





Suffrage Victories in 1919 
Legislatures 





State House V ote Senate V ote Signed 
by Gov. 

1. Indiana... go— 3,Jan. 24 44— 3,Feb. 5 February 6 
2. Wisconsin. 8o— 8, Feb. 7 238— 4,Feb. 12 Marchi 
3. Minnesota. 103—24,Mch. 5 49—11,Mch.21 March 24 
4. Maine .... 85—54,Mch.19 22— 5,Mch.11 March 2% 
5- .Missouri.. 118— 2,Apr. 4 2I—12,Mch,28 April 5 
6. *Tennessee. 54—32,Apr. 4 17—14,Apr. 14 April 17 
a ee 84— 2,Apr. Ig 38— 3,Apr. 4 
8.**Vermont... 120—90, Feb. 6 20—10, Jan. 29 
* Tennessee Legislature also granted state-wide municipal suffrage. 

** Vetoed by Governor February 20—passed over Governor's veto by Senaté 
March 19—House sustained veto March 22. Governor's right to veto under 
challenge. 

NUMERICAL GAINS FOR SUFFRAGE IN IQIQ 
State Women 21 years Electoral Area in 
and over vote Square Miles 
E,. BOR 6 xn dseess 800,484 15 30,054 
SB: GS: axdtivednacas 603,644 13 50,147 
SF bbs oeievens 234,705 6 33,040 
4. Minnesota ........ 558,528 12 83,365 
ae eee ere 931,998 18 69,420 
6. Tennessee ........ 564,104 12 2,000 
7. Wisconsin ........ 653,936 13 54,450 
4,347,459 89 375,070 
If Vermont is added 
S Vernient...«.cssu. 128,328 4 9,564 
4,475,787 93 384,640 
Gains prior to 
T0960 3.44... 11,016,964 213 928,721 
Making a Grand 
Total includ- 
ing Vermont) of 15,492,751 306 2,313,361 


Pennsylvania Convention 

HE Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association resolved * to 
resume with double vigor the work for which it was organ- 
ized” when in annual session at Philadelphia at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel recently. Citing the fact that suffragists had been 
devoting their services to war work during the period of the war 
the association expressed its determination to take up the work 

for suffrage now in a way to promise immediate results. 

The convention unanimously endorsed the resolution urging 
that the Congress of the United States and all the citizens thereof 
act in concert to have the Federal Suffrage Amendment passed 
at the next session and ratified by the Legislatures of the various 
states. The convention also called upon Senators Penrose and 
Knox to support the measure. 

Calling attention to the difference in policy between the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association of which the 
Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association is a branch, and the 
National Woman’s Party, it was resolved that “no woman hold- 

(Continued on page 1032) 
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First Equal Pay Law 


O the “Lady from Ravalli,’” Maggie Smith Hathaway, Mon. 
tana legislator, belongs the credit for having this year intro. 
introduced into a Legislature distinctly unfavorable to labor, and 
having pushed through to success, the first equal pay law in the 
United States.* 

Mrs. Hathaway spoke for her bill in the House, where the op. 
position was not so bitter as in the Senate. She spoke also before 
the Senate Committee, and she placed on each Senator’s desk 
a typewritten statement, on behalf of the bill. 

“* A woman who does the same amount of work as a man 
should have the same pay ” ; 

“Quality and quantity of work, not sex, should be the 
basis of compensation ”’ ; 

“Low-paid woman labor competes unfairly with men’s 
labor ”’; 

“Women teachers in Montana earn for like work from 
$126 to $376 less than men.” 

These are some of the arguments that put the case to the Sen- 
ators when the bill was introduced. When it was to be voted 
on another paper appeared on their desks, telling who or what 
organizations stood for equal pay, what companies were observ- 
ing this rule and how it worked in practice. These silent argu- 
ments worked, but the margin was narrow. The Legislature was 
preponderantly Republican, and if it had not been for two mem- 
bers of the minority party, the bill would not have passed. These 
men are Senator Burla, who made a splendid plea for justice to 
women workers, and Lieutenant Governor McDowell, who, when 
the count showed a tie vote, as president of the Senate cast 
the deciding vote in favor. 

An amusing episode in the opposition was the determined but 
misdirected effort to use this bill as a means of keeping the 
married woman out of industry. 

“One Senator,” writes Mrs. Hathaway, “a lawyer, amended it 
by the following added to Sec. I.: ‘ Provided, the provisions of 
this Act shall not apply to married women or girls under eighteen 
years whose husbands or fathers are financially able to support 
them,’ and told the members of the Senate that he wished to cut 
out the employment of married women, that single women should 
have a chance, etc.; they nodded their heads and voted with him 
with few, very few exceptions, never realizing that the amend- 
ment swung wide open the door of industry for the married 
woman, because employers could pay them as they pleased. Of 
course, they did not have a copy on their desks, so did not know 
that as worded and punctuated it would apply only to married 
women under 18. One Senator came to me and suggested that a 
joint committee be appointed. Being a good friend of the Speaker 
and the President of the Senate, I suggested the names of men 
I wished appointed ; the committee met and agreed to recede from 
the amendment. The proposer of the amendment said he would 
offer another on the floor that would cut out married women. 
Then was when my knowledge of parliamentary law as followed 
in our Legislature served me a good turn. I discussed the matter 
with our Lieutenant-Governor, who is a splendid parliamentarian, 
and called his attention to the fact that it was only a question as 
to whether the Senate should recede or not recede and that no 
other amendment could be offered. Some one told our opponent 
that Mrs. Hathaway had a man ready to raise a point of order 
which the chair would sustain. So instead of trying to amend 
further, he tried to kill the bill, but didn’t succeed.” 


*See also the equal pay regulations of the Washington Industrial Welfare 
Commission, on page 823, second column, of the Woman Citizen of March 1 
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Dr. Yarros on Social Hygiene 


HE discussion on Social Hygiene was an interesting feature 

of the recent National Suffrage Convention at St. Louis. 
Among many good addresses, one of the best was by Dr. Rachelle 
Yarros of Chicago. She said, in part: 

“In dealing with this subject it is essential that we should 
face facts more openly and sanely, and that we should have bet- 
ter co-operation from men. 

“Before the war, women were chiefly active in preaching a 
single standard of morals. This is the psychological time for us 
to press that idea. Men are now ready to work with us. The 
war has taught us a great deal, though it has been a costly lesson. 
It has shown that these troubles can be largely prevented. The 
government has asked us to finish the fight on venereal diseases. 

“ What shall we do to protect our boys?’ The military authori- 
ties taught them that chastity is wholesome. They also established 
splendid dispensaries and clinics; and our boys are coming home 
now with better knowledge than ever before. But it was found 
that out of every six soldiers affected with these troubles, only 
one had contracted them in the army; the five others had con- 
tracted them in civil life. Preventive medicine is now the watch 
word; and here is where women can help very much. Women as 
well as men need education on this subject. The woman must 
realize that in regard to this temptation the man is the weaker, 
and she must protect him. One way to do it is to teach our 
young people the proper attitude toward life and sex. Let us see 
that we continue the education begun during the war. It should 
now be under the department of public health. This gives it the 
proper backing and the proper setting. 

‘We have let these troubles go untreated. Every town should 
have proper facilities for treatment; but the educational work is 
still more important. 

“You will be told everywhere that the reason why the cam- 
paign against venereal disease in the American Army was so 
successful was because of the prophylactic treatment; but Eng- 
land, Krance and Italy used that, and look at their high disease 
records! It was the educational work done with the American 
Army that made the difference. 

“In war-time we stand all sorts of high-handed things that 
would not be tolerated in time of peace. We have allowed girls to 
be picked up and forcibly examined and detained, because we 
felt that it was necessary to keep our boys fit. The danger is 
that this will now be continued. The detention of prostitutes is 
absolutely useless; and there is danger that the authorities in 
their campaign against venereal diseases, will put all the blame 
and trouble on the women’s shoulders, and let the men go free.” 


UT of 95 babies born during two months m a maternity home 

in Poland, only one survived. The other 94 mothers were 
too badly starved to be able to give their children vitality enough 
even for a start in life. And a like state of famine is reported 
as prevailing throughout a large part of Europe. 

If women had been members of the Peace Conference, it is 
possible that they would have proposed to feed the people first 
and settle the boundaries afterwards, instead of keeping up block- 
ades against the importation of food while they wrangled for 
months over the question of frontiers. 

Whether women are wanted in public life or not, they are cer- 


tainly needed there. 
A. S,.B. 





HE Colorado Equal Suffrage Association was hostess re- 
cently in honor of Senator Agnes L. Riddle, who was the 
only woman in the Colorado state Senate this year 
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. they would be at hand for immediate use. That night French 
camions brought us a hospital full of sick women. We will not 
soon forget their pitiful condition. They had traveled-in box cars, 
with straw for warmth, very little food, and most of them with 
the knowledge that the homes toward which they were journeying 
were heaps of debris, or, if standing, had been thoroughly looted. 
Many of them were helplessly ill, covered with vermin, and all 
of them, except those too sick to realize their wants, were pathet- 
ically hungry. 

“One aide helped an old woman, eighty-three, into bed. She 
had pneumonia and her mind wandered. The aide followed a thin 
tense hand under the pillow and found it clutching a crust of 
mouldy bread. With a cry like that of a frightened animal the 
patient roused when she felt the bread being taken away, and 
though the aide tried to tell her she should have all the fresh 
bread she could eat, the poor soul only grasped it more feverishly 
and begged to be allowed to keep it. The aide of course did not 

- worry her further, and just as she was turning from the bed the 
loyal peasant, patriotic to the last, half raised herself and whis- 
pered ‘Vive la France!’ Some of us have had the impression 
that this is a phrase of poetry and posters, but it is infinitely more 
than that, it is the constant and living expression of French na- 
tionalism, born of a spirit that Boche cannot weaken, starve or 
kill. If, as we turn away from our little hospital, we have any 
pride in our work, it will be because we, as Americans, have done 
our little to help a wonderful people hold high its torch of patriotic 
courage, a torch which has seldom wavered no matter how tired 
the lifting hands, and which brave hearts will never allow to fall.” 
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State News 
(Continued from page 1049) 
ing office in the National Woman’s Party can hold office in the 
Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association, or be eligible as a 
delegate to its conventions.” 


XPRESSIONS of sympathy were extended to Mrs. Lewis 

L. Smith, vice-president of the state association, whose son 
was drowned in European waters while in the service of his 
country. 

Mrs. J. Claude Bedford was Chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee. 

Mrs. J. O. Miller of Pittsburg, President of the Pennsylvania 
suffragists, presided during the convention and in making her re- 
port recommended certain necessary changes in the constitution, 
and also that a budget of $50,000 be raised to carry forward the 
work of 1919. 

An address by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, President of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association, on the status of 
the Federal Amendment and the newly formed League of Women 
Voters was one of the features of the convention. 

Keen interest attached to the report of the Legislative Chair- 
man, Mrs. Wm. Ward, Jr., of Chester, who discussed fully the 
status of the referendum bill then pending in the Legislature. 

Since the convention, the bill has passed the House by a vote 
of 128 to 66, the vote having been taken on April 22nd. The 
Senate is still to act on the measure. It is necessary for a referen- 
dum bill to pass two Legislatures in Pennsylvania before going 
to the voters. 

Some of the features of the program were the report of the 
Chairman of Finance, Miss Henrietta Baldy Lyon, and the report 
of the Treasurer, Mrs. Robert Mills Beach, both showing the 
excellent financial status of the association. 

Mrs. George A. Piersol, recently elected a director of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association, presented the 
report of the St. Louis convention. Mrs. Piersol also made the 
address of greeting to the delegates, following the address of 
welcome by the Hon. E. J. Cattell, city statistician of Philadelphia, 
who represented the mayor of that city. 

Mr. John H. Mason, Chairman of the Victory Loan of that 
district, spoke on behalf of the Loan. 

Mr. Kenneth L. M. Pray, Secretary of Public Charities, re- 
ported on legislative measures. 

Dr. Martha Tracy, Dean of the Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, made a strong plea for preventive treatment, and 
Mrs. Bertha L. Papazian, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, spoke on 
the Armenian situation. 


RECEDING the convention a dinner was served in the rose 

garden in the hotel, covers being laid for 600 guests. The 
speakers of the evening were Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Mrs. 
Medill McCormick, Chairman of the National Republican 
Woman’s Committee; Mrs. Richard Aldrich, of New York city, 
representing the Democratic women; Lieut.-Col. Frederick Pal- 
mer, war correspondent; Dr. Edward Parker Davis, of Phila- 
delphia, and Mr. Gifford Pinchot. 

Both Mrs. Catt and Mrs. McCormick expressed the belief dur- 
ing their addresses, that the Federal Amendment would be passed 
by this coming Congress. 

More than $25,000 was pledged for campaign work this coming 
year. 
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Women Will Not Fail 


(Written exclusively for the Woman Citizen by the Liberty 
Loan Committee) 


N AGE-YELLOWED letter turns back the page of history 

almost a century and a half. Were it not for the faded 
ink and a certain quaintness of expression, it might have been 
written today. It reads: 

“ Sir—The subscription set on foot by the ladies of this city for 
the use of the soldiery is so far completed as to induce me to 
transmit to your Excellency an account of the money I have re- 
ceived and which, although it has answered our expectations, it 
does not equal our wishes; but, I am persuaded, will be received 
as a proof of our zeal for the great cause of America and our 
esteem and gratitude for those who so bravely defend it. 

“The amount of the subscription is 200,580 dollars, and 625 
pounds, 6 shillings and 8 pence in specie, which makes in the 
whole in paper money, 300,634 dollars. 

“The ladies are anxious for the soldiers to receive the benefit 
of it and wait your directions how it can best be disposed of. We 
expect some considerable additions from the country and have 
also written to the other States in hopes the ladies there will 
adopt similar plans to render it more general and useful. 

“With the utmost pleasure, I offer any farther attention and 
care in my power to complete the execution of the design and 
shall be happy to accomplish it, agreeable to the intention of the 
donors and your wishes on the subject. 

“The ladies of my family join me in their respectful compli- 
ments and sincerest prayer for your health, safety and success. 

“T have the honor to be, with the highest respect, 

“Your obedient, humble servant, 
“E. REED.” 


HE date is July 4th, 1780, and the letter was written to 
General George Washington by Mrs. Esther Reed, of 
Philadelphia. 

Washington replied to it, expressing his thanks to her and ask- 
ing that she alter her design of giving each soldier “two dollars 
in hard money,” (meaning coin), and, instead, spend it to buy his 
men shirts, of which they were grievously in need. To which 
suggestion Mrs. Reed acquiesced, and no doubt the shirts were 
promptly delivered. Three hundred thousand dollars was a not- 
able sum at that time, for the country was poor. 

American women have never failed to do more than their share, 
as they have in the present war, whether nursing the wounded, or 
driving ambulances, or serving here at home. The same spirit 
that moved Esther Reed has carried the women of today to their 
splendid record in our four Liberty Loans, for which they have 
made sacrifices and to which they have given themselves unspar- 
ingly. The Victory Liberty Loan, which means among other 
things that no more men will be killed, will call to them—they 
will not fail. 


A Correction 


EVERAL words were dropped out in the article in last week’s 
Woman Citizen commenting upon Dr. Ulrich’s defence of the 
present policy in dealing with women accused of sex offences. It 
was made to read: “ Dr. Ulrich says the system which the Fed- 
eral Government is trying to introduce is not the Napoleonic sys- 
tem in part.” It should have read: “ Dr. Ulrich says the system 
which the Federal Government is trying to introduce is not the 
Napoleonic system. It is the Napoleonic system in part.” 
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Women Voters and Party Politics 
To THE EpIToR OF THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 

RS. CATT’S answer to the resolutions 
M passed by the Woman’s Republican Club 
of New York, couched in her usual forcible 
phrase, hits the issue hard. Yet, I think we 
must now face the consequence of the en- 
rolment of women under the great political 
parties for campaign work. The individual 
voter conserves the right of choice on any 
party issues; but the committee women and 
members of a political organization must, of 
necessity, come under the yoke of leadership. 
They must stand by their colors—otherwise as 
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political organizers they stultify their purpose. 
The Women’s Republican Club of New York 
and the Women’s Democratic Club, as well, are 
part and parcel of their respective parties and 
can only justify their existence by backing the 
organizations with which they are affiliated. 

The foregoing facts being obvious, it follows 
that if women suffragists intend to retain their 
political independence—if, for instance, they 
wish to oppose at the polls the enemies of their 
cause—they cannot line up with anybody! Cer- 
tainly it must be admitted that no “Republican” 
club can enter actively into a campaign against 
men like Wadsworth or Penrose and no “Demo- 
cratic” club can take up arms against Reed or 
Smith of South Carolina. That these are the 
horns of a dilemma, we may as well admit. In 
the growing complexity of the situation, surely 
suffragists are not going to hedge! Your cor- 
respondent (April 17) who deprecates the re- 
election of Senator Borah of Idaho may be 
a Republican, but the Idaho machine would 
not rank her as such. 

The non-partisan plank of the League of 
Women Voters leaves all members free to vote 
as they choose; but if, as an organization, it 
does not intend to campaign for woman suf- 
frage, independent of party affiliations, on the 
great issue, it will be ineffectual except in the 
field of educational propaganda and “ indirect 
influence.” 

Personally, I had hoped that the mission of 
the new League of Women Voters might be to 
develop what I believe would be the most im- 
portant asset of reformed politics, namely the 
independent ballot. If women voters are going 
to assume the yoke of any party before the en- 
franchisement of all American women is ac- 
complished, “where are we at?” Are we, or 
are we not, going to organize to put over some 
of the things we want? Are we, or are we 
not, going to train women for independent 
thought and action on vital issues? If not, then 
the traditions of pioneers in this Great Cause 
were based on a Utopian dream, for the influ- 
ence of women will not be felt in the determi- 
nation of public policy. 

Philadelphia. E. M. Hetstanp-Moore. 


From Holland 


To THE EpIToR OF THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 

N Holland since September, 1918, we have 
I a conservative and somewhat reactionary 
Government. Still the November wave has 
swept: over the country and the fear of a pos- 
sible revolution, even in our calm Holland, has 
inspired our Cabinet with an order for reform 
that caused the Queen to issue a proclamation 
full of promised reforms, which, she said, were 


to be put into execution with a promptness cor- 
responding to the quick pulse of our time. 

Among these reforms were the eight-hour day 
and votes for women. However, seeing that the 
Dutch people were not quite determined to 
have a revolution, our Government is not in- 
clined to make haste and our Woman Suffrage 
Association is obliged to claim the fulfillment 
of the royal pledge. 

On February the 5th the Woman Suffrage 
Association celebrated the jubilee of its 25 years 
of existence. Yet it has not yet had the joy 
of collecting the harvest of its work for the 
enfranchisement of women, as the vote is still 
denied us, although the Constitution has given 
us eligibility. So at present the Association 
claims the immediate passing of the Electoral 
Bill, that is to give votes to women. 

Meanwhile the Minister of Labor is not going 
to remain inactive; not he; God has given him 
‘power that he may make the people happy and 
that he may be a glory to his party and his 
electors. He has found the means of achieving 
this without any cost to the Treasury and now 
proposes to prohibit women’s work in shops and 
factories after one o'clock on Saturdays. In 
this way he protects the women and obliges 
the employer by furnishing him a pretext to pay 
his women employees less than the men, and 
he obliges the workmen, who have a chance of 
obtaining the women’s job. This is indeed an 
inexpensive way of being a benefactor. The 
sufferers are only women, voteless women! 

The only woman M. P., the Socialist deputy, 
Suse Gruene Weg, has opposed the Minister in 
the chamber by arguing that if limitation of 
working hours for all by closing the factories 
at one o'clock on Saturdays would be a blessing 
to the workers, this is not true for the proposed 
interdiction of work for a group of labourers, 
because these would be handicapped by such 
special limitation of their hours, while the work 
is going on. MARTINA G. KRAMERS. 
Apeldoorn, Holland. 


Labor Standards 
To THE EpITOR OF THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 
N the issue of the Woman Citizen for April 
19, I find the labor standards which are to be 
presented to the Peace Conference and among 
the items are two which interest me, the true 
meaning of which you will be able to tell me. 

(1) No night work for women. 

I, with many thousands of women of various 
professions and trades, would be unable to 
continue earning my living—does this include 
domestic servants, trained nurses, teachers in 
night schools, etc. ? 

(2) (Which should have been first.) Aboli- 
tion of child labor. Does this mean that tene- 
ment house manufacturing would be abolished? 
And no longer the little children from 3 years 
to working-paper age will be allowed to earn 
some of, their living. 


New York City. Annie S. Dantet, M. D. 
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Women In Industry 


What Work Is Injurious 


HE subject of what work is injurious to 
T a woman and when, is by no means closed, 
ror have we evidence as yet to assume that any 
work is too hard for women which their muscles 
are able to cope with. The vast majority of 
studies on this subject are entirely inconclusive. 
A British woman physician believes that we can 
not even say offhand that women should be 
dismissed from work a certain number of 
weeks before confinement. 

In a recent paper, Dr. Mary A. S. Deacon, 
medical officer in a British shell-filling factory, 
whose paper is summarized in the Women’s 
Medical Journal, gives it as her conclusion 
from experience “that for most women the 
arguments were in favor of their being kept on. 
Good feeling is in this way promoted between 
the employers and the employed, if the workers 
fcel that the management is not ready to penal- 
ize them for natural physical disabilities, where 
ail the trouble falls upon the women while 
the benefits accrue to the State. Such good 
feeling produces actually better work among all 
ike other women employes. They help. And 
should there be any work naturally falling to 
a pregnant woman where a strain is put upon 
the abdominal muscles, they not only help, they 
attempt to supersede the weaker sister, and 
the output of the factory in the long run does 
not suffer. If the worker continues as long 
a: is safe at her work, she saves more money 
for the time during which she will be laid by, 
and can afford to 
after confinement, which implies full oppor- 
tunities for the breast-feeding of the infant. 
There is another point which must be borne 
in mind. Miscarriages are actually fewer in a 
factory where the conditions of pregnancy are 
known at an early date, and the worker is not 
tempted to take drugs or use other means to 


promote a miscarriage for fear of losing her 


thus take a longer rest 


work.” 


Hazardous Industries 


FEW months before the end of the war 

employers at Niagara Falls (N. Y.) ap- 
plied to the Federal Government for permission 
to employ women at both day and night work in 
various hazardous industries, including manu- 
facturing gases for chemical warfare, picric 
acid for explosives, wheels for tanks, carbo- 
rundum products essential in the machine in- 
dustries, storage batteries, graphite, electrodes, 
and a variety of chemicals, including chlorine, 
caustic soda, caustic potash, calcium carbide and 
other basic materials. In response to this re- 
quest The Women in Industry Service of the 
United States Department of Labor formed a 
committee on hazardous occupations, which, in 
cooperation with the Public Health Service 


made an investigation of conditions at Niagara, 
with a view to laying down safety standards for 
women workers and improving conditions in 
this group of plants in case the employment of 
women became imperative. Twenty-one plants 
were investigated, employing over 9,000 per- 
sons, including even at that time 700 women, 
most of them engaged in the abrasive plants, 
where a quantity of dust is thrown off. For 
this and the removal of gases and other dan- 
gers common to men and women known safe- 
guards are obtainable and should, the report 
believes, be introduced. 

One special hazard, which is greater for wo- 
nien than men is lead poisoning, as women who 
heve suffered from this are more likely to be 
sterile or have miscarriages or still births. Ex- 
cept in the case of national emergency this 
work should, the report believes, be avoided by 
women. 

In addition to lead poisoning, the report held 
that certain processes not involving poisons 
were more dangerous to women than to men. 
The lifting of heavy weights may affect the 
capacity for child bearing and certain postures 
nay be more harmful for women than for men. 
The report does not attempt to standardize the 
luting power of women, believing that the maxi- 
mum of 25 pounds sometimes accepted is prob- 
ably too heavy, especially where lifting is con- 
tinuous. 

With the above exceptions, all the findings 
of the report would apply equally well to men 
as to women workers. 

“For the most part,” says the report, “the 
other industrial poisons in plants in Niagara 
Falls have not been demonstrated to be more 
kzarmful to women than to men, except in the 
sense that the duties of women at home added 
to the work in a factory render them more 
liable to illness. Public opinion wisely insists, 
therefore, that women shall not be employed 
under conditions exposing them to such dangers. 
Public opinion should go farther and insist that 
all unnecessary risks should be eliminated for 


” 
men. 


Police Women 

HE war ended with 286 police women un- 

der the Commission on Training Camp 
Xetivities, or rather 286 women trained to 
work with delinquent women and to protect 
young girls. Of these fifty-eight were on the 
War Department pay roll; seventy were paid 
by municipalities or counties and the rest by 
ptivate organizations. The two cities appoint- 
ing the largest number of women to work of- 
ficially with women and girls are Indianapolis 
aud Washington, D. C. Indianapolis appointed 
fcurteen policewomen since the declaration of 
war; the District of Columbia has employed 
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ten policewomen since the declaration of war, 
San Antonio three, and many other cities one 
each, 

As to the growth of the movement for per- 
war there 


mament policewomen during the 


are as yet only scattering figures. There were 
at the beginning of war about 125 of these wo- 
nen in the United States; Chicago had forty, 
York and Washington, 


have 16 and 30 respectively, none. 


but New which now 
If these two 
cities are any indication, the custom of ap- 
pointing regular policewomen has grown health- 
ily during the war, side by side with the war 
practice of appointing the War Department’s 
special policewomen to protect women and girls 
around camps. The Committee on Training 
Camp Activities expresses the hope that the 
79 women on its force paid by public money 
will be retained permanently by municipalities 


now that war is over. 











Victory 
Liberty 
Loan 


We invite you to place your 
subscription for Victory Lib- 
erty Loan Notes through this 
Company and shall be pleased 
to assist you in financing the 
same. 
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Knights of the Air 

N Henri Bordeaux’s life of 
Guynemer (Yale University Press) some- 
thing new enters into literature. It is the story 
of the “Ace of Aces” written by a master of 
French fiction, one of the most nationalistic 
Bordeaux is a 


Georges 


novelists of modern France. 
writer who breathes France in every line. He 
and René Bezin deliberately gave themselves to 
the aim of awakening France to a rebirth of 
intensely national life long before the war. 

Consciously Henri Bordeaux’s description of 
the most brilliant.of the young French aviators 
emphasizes Guynemer’s flaming love for his 
country, the zest with which he pursued the 
enemy like a bird of prey pouncing on his 
quarry, the great genius of this youth—little 
more than a child—his ardor, self-sacrifice and 
dauntless courage. 

But because Bordeaux is a novelist, endowed 
with creative genius and the patient skill of a 
French maker of fiction, something else has 
crept into his biography. It is something that 
created itself as the artist worked—it is the 
subtle portrayal of the birdman as something 
winged and glorious, and just a little super- 
mortal. 

One catches faint glimpses here of a swift 
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_and darting soul, conquering atmospheres, scal- 


ing - heights, soaring upon errands and into 
worlds not yet dreamed of by those who still 
walk clumsily upon an established earth. 

One thrills at the story of a youth like 
Guynemer whose few years blazed so glorious 
a trail, but one thrills still more at the realiza- 
tion that his was but a beginning and that 
atmospheres and stellar spaces are to become 
subject to man’s determination. 


An End of War Books 
HE time is so soon coming when no one 
will take any interest in war books, that 
it is well to gather up those on our tables and 
give them a hurried glance before brushing 
them aside to make room for programs of 
Even at this early day all of 
Take, for 


J? 


reconstruction. 
them have gained new evaluation. 
example, Gertrude Atherton’s “White Morning 
(Stokes and Company, New York). What 
prediction of the war’s meaning ever fell 
shorter? In it one sees hate meeting hate to end 
the war, one sex rising up to do violence to 
another. It was not a gracious picture. It 
never paralleled the real nature of woman, and 
yet it carried its thrill. In the black hour of 
strife even so terrible a remedy as that of 
German women roused to the point of turning 
guns on German soldiery seemed more righteous 
than a continuance of the senseless slaughter of 
millions. 

But life is kinder than theories about life. 
Liebknecht and Rosa Luxembourg falling side 
by side; women and men voting together; 
these are better prophecies for the race than 
are sex hostilities. 


The Hotel Patterson 


58 West 47th St. New York 
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Elegance Exclusiveness 
Room with Bath......... $2.50 and up 
Double Room with Bath.. 3.50 and up 


Parlor, Bedroom and Bath....$5 to $7 


Dining Room a la carte, serving the high- 
est grade foods at moderate prices. 




















Decorated Nevertheless 

66 HE Diary of a German Soldier” 
tT (Alfred A. Knopf, New York) is in 
its way a harbinger of a new internationalism. 
It is published with a preface by a Frenchman 
who sees in it corroboration of specific charges 
brought against the Germans in their invasion 
of Belgium. But that is not all there is in it 
for the world at large. It is a curiously in- 

articulate commentary on militarism. 
This German soldier, Feldwebel C—, 
sergeant of the 88th Infantry, 21st Division of 
the 18th German Army Corps, three- 
year volunteer. He was with the first invaders 
of Belgium, and his accounts of the drunken 
cruelty of many German soldiers are given 
quite frankly but with little of his own sub- 
jective reaction to the brutality of which he 
He tells without ap- 
there were cowardly 


first 


was a 


was the recording angel. 
parent reluctance that 
German officers, inefficient orders and bad gen- 
eralship, both on the Western front and in 
Galicia. 

Sergeant Feldwebel was wounded, recovered, 
was wounded again and sent to the borders of 
Holland. He seems to have had the kind of 
honor that drove him to fulfill his three-years 
contract; but when, after his second wound, 
he reached the Dutch frontier, his laconic diary 
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suddenly stops. He had endured all that he 
could of brutalities from German officers to 
German men; of destruction, of violence and 


rapine, and he escaped over the border. 


Over and over again, after reporting that 


some officer was “scared silly,” or was horribly 
inefficient, Feldwebel ended his account with 
the dry announcement that the officer was 
“decorated nevertheless,” or that “this conduct 
did not keep so-and-so from getting the Iron 
Cross.” 

The main effect of Feldwebel’s story is to 
convince its readers that there was as much 
confusion, inexperience and inefficiency in Ger- 
many as in the countries whose military equip- 


ment was less vaunted. 


Three Slices of War Life 
66 UR First Half Million” (K. Fly Co., 
New York) will remain a book of 
some historic interest for future readers, be- 
cause it gives an account of the methods by 
which the great civilian army of the United 
States was gathered together. 

In this particular it ranks with Ian Hay’s 
“First Hundred Thousand,” although it is more 
business-like and detailed than is the work of 
the British novelist. 

Another “slice-of-life” war picture is of med- 
ical work in Flanders, “ Fields and Battlefields ” 
(Robert McBride and Co., New York.) It is 
late in the day to read about Flanders fields 
and yet this story, with its details of devotion 
from gentle old French ladies to the British 
soldiers, is one to read gratefully. 

It is one of those personal records of which 
the war has produced many, compounded of 
suffering, kindness, humor and heart-break. 

It also shows an inter-racial commingling 
which must eventually make for a better under- 


standing of international questions. 


The Inarticulate British Patriot 

pe master in the art of dullness, Arnold 

Bennett can be whenever he leaves his 
native “five towns.” His London stories show 
a world so hopelessly bourgeois as to give his 
readers a momentary excuse for the Bolshe- 
viki. A world of Arnold Bennett’s people would 
drive even Wall Street into joining the Red 
Guards. 

The most inexcusable part of “ The Roll Call” 
(George H. Doran Co., New York) is that it is 
written about George Edwin Cannon, child of 
vivid Hilda Lessways and step-child of thought- 
ful Edwin Clayhanger, and yet Cannon is 
neither vivid nor thoughtful, nor even interest- 


ingly otherwise. 
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When Clayhanger and Hilda come to London 
to see George—a dully successful architect with 
an under-bred wife—they appear like a Punch 
caricature of John Bull and Miss Britannia. 

All of this dulness and drabness is painted in 
order to sharpen up the picture of George's 
answer to the roll-call of his country and of 
his going forth, a proverbially inarticulate Brit- 
ish patriot, to die for England without making 
any fuss about it. That's the point Mr. Ben- 
nett dotes on, the little fuss George makes 
about it. 

But it’s all so horribly artificial—so like a 
stage setting of provocative smoke-drab as a 
background for one thrillingly scarlet emotion! 
Nothing, thank goodness, is really so British as 
Mr. Bennett paints it. 


Rider Haggard Etherealized 
have tender memories of 


Cie who 
“King Solomon’s Mines,” will 


recognize the present etherealized Rider Hag- 
“ Love 


scarcely 


gard of psychical research tendencies. 
Eternal” (Longmans, Green & Co., New York) 
is an unhealthy story of spiriualistic seances and 
reincarnations. In it two lovers are compelled 
to re-enact the tragic history of a couple who 
lived their litthe hour of sorrow during the 


reign of the Plantagenets and then wished 
themselves on an innocent youth and maiden of 
the nineteenth century. 

The reader has none too much patience with 
the dead knight and his lady for scrambling into 
re-existence with the selfish aim of doing their 
little one-act play over again. And there’s no 
telling how many times they may have done 
it either, according to Mr. Haggard. 

Ghosts like that are nothing but grafters and 
ought not to be encouraged by ethically-minded 
psychists. Having made a mess of their lives 
once they ought to quit and stay in their tombs 
until the Judgment Day. That would be real 


altruism, the real love eternal. 


Foreign Fairies 
F one needs an excuse for fairy tales, here 
is a perfectly good collection to read to 
one’s nearest juvenile relative. Druid Gayl’s 
“Fairy Tales from Foreign Lands” (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York agents for B. H. Black- 
well; Oxford) 


Lunn’s illustrations are wondrously sympathetic. 


is a lovely series, and Elsie 


The stories are full of dragons and golden 


serpents and mystic gardens and submerged 


princesses. They are all quite new and fresh, 
not one seems to be even a variant of an old 


stand-by. One suspects the writer of having 
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BUY A BOND, | 
WITH A BOND! 


The American Committee for <A: 
menian and Syrian Relief (1 Madiso 
Avenue, New York City) appeals ear 
nestly for help for the starving in Asia 
Minor. One dollar now is worth two 
later. 

Victory Bonds will be accepted by 


the Relief Committee, which promises 
not to sell them for a year to come, | 
but will hold them as collateral, and | 
forward the worth of them at once to | 
the starving. 
Buy a Victory Bond 
And give it to the Committee 


Thus you will help your own country 

















and help the famine sufferers at the | 
same time. 
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The Best for Repairing Glassware 






Crockery, Vases, Meer- 
schaum, Furniture, Books, 
Tipping Billiard Cues, &c. —— 


Use Major’s Cement age 


At all dealers. Rubber and 
Leather ; two separate kinds 











WINGENDORFF Srxt'cideries. The only 
are made in filet and drawn work. 


731 Lexington Avenue. Tel., Plaza 2869 








made them all up. Their foreign origin is as 
doubtful as is the too-suitable name of the 
author. But the stories are none the less 
readable if Druid Gayl is a pseudonym and its 
owner the real creator of all her “foreign” 
tales. 


M. O. W. 
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VESTOFF-SEROVA 
RUSSIAN SCHOOL 
OF 


CLASSIC DANCING 


26 East 46th Street New York City 
OPPOSITE RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 2399 























Private lessons Classes © Normal Courses 
NEW YORK COLLEGE 
oF MUSIC nt 
4 128-180 East 58th St., N. Y. ©. 


A High School of Music for earnest students; 
all branches taught by eminent instructors { 
from beginning to highest perfection. Instruc- 
tion individual. All class instruction in Har- 

j mony, etc., and attendance on tures and 
Concerts free to students. Piano Dept., Aug. { 
) Fraemcke, Dean; Vocal Dept., Carl Hein; 
Theory, Rubin Goldmark; Public School Music, { 
4 Dr. Frank R. Rix. 
Send for CatalogueTerms Moderate. f 
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Camp Champlain 
An Ideal Summer Camp for Boys 
TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR 


Every convenience for safety and comfort. Camp 
physician. All land and water sports—swimming, 
canoeing, fishing, horseback, hikes, basebail, etc., 
under supervision of West Point men and experi- 
enced councilors. First Aid, Military Drill, Sig- 
naling, Life Saving, canoe, motorboat, automobile 
and tramping trips. Tutoring if desired. No mos- 
quitoes or malaria. Long distance phone. Ref- 
erences invariably required. Limited to 60 
campers. Ages, 8 to 15. 


WM. H. BROWN, 
President Berkeley-Irving School 
307 W. 83d St. New York 





aul Inutitute 
2107 S Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

A boarding school for girls. High School | 
and College Preparatory Courses. Two years 
of College Work. Special courses: The Arts, | 
| Journalism, Short Story Writing, Business | 
| and Secretarial Training, Kindergarten Nor- | 
| mal Training, Domestic Science, Parliamen- 
| tary Law. . 
| MRS. NANETTE B. PAUL, LL.B., 
| President 
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Graduate of Imperial Russian School 


All Styles of Artistic Dancing 
Class and Private 
Normal Courses for Teachers 
Tuxedo Blidg., 637 Madison Ave. and 59th St. 
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Children’s Playrooms 


Indoor and outdoor play 
under skilled supervision. 


For folder address 


Miss SARAH E. FISK, M. A., Director 
9 West 67th St., New York City 


Telephone, Columbus 4685 
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Kindergartner Wants Work 


Young American woman, _ strong, 
healthy and good-tempered, wants out- 
door work this summer. Would 
especially like work at summer Camp. 
Is graduate of Wheelock school for 
kindergarten teachers; has taught art 
classes of boys in settlements with suc- 
cess; has done farm work and garden- 
ing. Has exceptional gift for hand- 
ling children. Refers by permission to 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, address 
S. K., 8 Monadnock St., Dorchester, 
Mass. 














THE HANOUM CAMPS 
THETFORD, VERMONT 
Views of the White and Green Mountains 
THE HANOUM INN For Adults 
THE LAKE CAMP For Older Girls 
THE HILL CAMP For Younger Girls 


Riding; swimming and canoe- 
ing on a private lake; moun- 
tain trips. 

PROFESSOR AND Mes. C. H. 


FARNSWORTH, TEACHERS COL- 
Lech, New YorRK CITY. 











Woman’s Brain 

The much discussed question as to whether 
a woman’s brain is equal to that of man has 
been passed upon by Professor R. S. Wood- 
worth, Professor of Psychology at Columbia 
University, who found that women students 
in the university match up to the army tests as 
well as the men. 

On women in general outside of the college 
Professor Woodworth, quoted at length by the 
New York Evening Post says: “ We do know 
that not so many girls as boys are diagnosed in 
the homes or in the schools as mentally deficient 
and sent to the clinics. This is believed to show 
that the male sex tended to vary more between 
the extremes. On the face of it, it looks as though 
more men than women were very able; and 
this has its opposite side also, namely, that this 
would tend to show that more men than women 
were very low grade. That has been called in 
question lately also. 

“There is another possible explanation, name- 
ly, that girls are more sheltered, docile, and 
pleasing, as it were, than boys, and they are 
able therefore to ‘get by’ with less mentality 
than boys either in school or in industry. It is 





certain, at any rate, that there are a large num- 
ber of feeble-minded women at large in the pop- 
ulation. 

“Tests have shown quite a percentage of men- 
tai defectives among girls in domestic service. 

“When we come to try the tests on our col- 
lege students, we find both the male and fe- 
male coming out pretty nearly alike. As I re- 
call it, the men came out a trifle better than 
the women, but one must bear in mind the fact 
that the subjects were most of them men’s 
specialties. 

“Generally the girls come out better than 
the boys when they take mental tests in school, 
such as memory tests, those for quickness in 
the cancellation tests, those to denote quick- 
ness in picking out a detail or a number of de- 
tails. In such cases, the average of a group of 
girls usually will surpass the average of a group 
of boys. This does not mean that the girls 
surpass the boys, every one of them individually 
surpassing every other member of the opposite 
sex under examination, but it would seem to 
mean that the middle point for the girls was 
a little higher than that for the boys.” 


Free Speech for Teachers 
HE school teachers’ unions of Washing- 
ton, at a mass meeting, recently launched 
a fight against the Board of Education for free 
discussion of current topics in the public schools 
and for redress in the case of Miss Alice Wood, 
a high school teacher who was recently sus- 
pended by the Board because of her “handling 
of economic questions.” Shortly after Miss 
Wood was suspended, the superintendent of 
schools issued an order to the high school 
teachers forbidding the discussion of the League 
of Nations, Bolshevism, or other controversial 
topics, and, according to the students, debates 
on the League of Nations, which had been 
scheduled, were cancelled without explanation. 
The teachers at once took up the matter 
through their own unions, in cooperation with 
the Central Federated Union, the Women’s 
Trade Union League and the Federal Em- 
ployes Union. 


Tolerance 
I asked the wisest man: “ What are the four 
most important things in the world?” He re- 
Friendship, Marriage, 


plied: “Character, 


Parenthood.” I went to the Board of Educa- 
tion and asked: “ Where can I be educated in 
the arts of character, friendship, marriage and 
parenthood?” .And the B. of E. gasped and 
giggled: “ My word, what a silly question! ”— 


Herbert N. Casson in Forbes Magazine. 
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Linen Specials 
at Mc Cutcheon'’s 


WO very interesting shipments of Damask Linen Table Cloths and Napkins have just reached 
us from bond. These cloths and Napkins were purchased early in 1918, which makes it pos- 


sible for us to quote especially attractive prices. 


Lot No. 1 is of Scotch full-bleached Linen Damask 
in our own regular makes and patterns. 


Breakfast Napkins, $7.00, 7.50, 8.00, 8.75, 9.50 
the dozen and up. 


Dinner Napkins, $8.75, 9.00, 10.00, 10.50 the dozen 
and up. 


Table Cloths, 2x2 yds., $7.00, 7.25, 8.00, 8.50, 9.50 
10.50 each and up 


Table Cloths, 2x2 yds., $8.50, 8.75, 9.50, 10.00, 
12.00 each and up 


(Other sizes at proportionate prices.) 


James McCutcheon & Company 


The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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Keep Posted! | 
The Woman Citizen 


HE Woman’s National Political 

Weekly is the authoritative med- 
ium through which you can keep fully 
posted as to the progress of modern 
women. 


Send your check or money order for $2.00 
today to the Subscription Department of 
The Woman Citizen, 171 Madison Avenue. 
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tu®) MAIL ORDER SERVICE = 
7 as Any of the merchandise described above 
el may be ordered with complete  satis- 
he faction through our Mail Order Service 

Reg. Trade Mark 
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LOT No. 2 comprises a good variety of Cream and 
half-bleached Irish Damask, which we very strongly 
recommend as being especially suitable for hard use. 
Nothing could be better for the bungalow and the 
country home, where moderation in price is desired. 


Each washing adds to the appearance of these Linens 
and tones them to an attractive silver grey. If dried 
in the sun, these cloths will eventually turn white. 


Cloths, $6.75, 7.75, 8.50, 9.00 and 9.75 each 
72-inch Piece Goods, $4.25 and 4.50 per yard 
22-inch Napkins, $7.75 the dozen 
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the ‘‘Empress of Ireland’’ went 
down, 140 Salvationists, traveling 
to a convention, were drowned. 
When the sea gave up its dead not 
a Salvationist was found with a life 
belt on. 

















: The Salvation Army was built and 
i exists on the basis of self-sacrifice. 
: THE SALVATION ARMY 
Z HOME SERVICE FUND : 
E MAY 19 TO 2% . 
OO 


When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 




















STRAIGHT FROM GERMANY—an Advertisement originated and produced 
for the Victory Liberty Loan by members of the American Expeditionary Force. 
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Not France Alone — 
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Victory Liberty Loan 
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A wholz.world needs vebuilding; 
if we do-not.rear a finer 
mansion on the foundations 
Z of our victory, then that 
victory was not worth a 











Single drop of the young 
: American blood so freely 
spent fov it. 
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LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE 


GOVERNMENT LOAN ORGANIZATION 
Second Federal Reserve District 
120 Broadway New York 
















